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THE CATHOLIC MIND, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 3, February 8, 1928 


What Does Dr. Barnes Think 
About Christ? 


Rev. O. R. VassALt-PuHILuips, C.SS.R. 


Reprinted from the “Universe” 


AR be it from me to attempt to answer this question. 
But it is a question which clamorously calls for a re- 
ply from Dr. Barnes himself. On this subject this Bishop 
of Birmingham’s public manifestoes, for such they are, 
leave us very much in the dark; they are, it need hardly 
be said, provocative in the highest degree—and this was 
admittedly the purpose of their author. He tells us that he 
means to be “controversial.” 

Yet if readers of his discourses are to understand his 
position in its completeness, ds presumably he wishes them 
to do, nothing can be more essential than that he should 
make his meaning clear upon this point of paramount im- 
portance. 

Within the last three weeks Dr. Barnes has delivered 
three pronouncements. The first from Westminster Ab- 
bey, addressed professedly to schoolboys ; the second on an 
official occasion from the parish church of Birmingham; 
the third from St. Paul’s Cathedral, and manifestly from 
these famous pulpits he spoke over the heads of his audi- 
ence to all whom his words might reach. 


CHRIST AND St. PAUL 


In his discourse at Westminster Abbey, after he had 
consigned the story of the Fall and the very existence of 
Adam and Eve to the limbo of folk-lore, he admitted that 
this meant surrendering St. Paul, but expressed a hope 
that it did not involve giving up Christ. Evidently this 
hope is based upon the fact that Christ, so far as the Gos- 
pels record His utterances, made no express reference to 
our first parents. 
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Surely this is disingenuous to a degree, for there can 
be no doubt that in the Holy Land during Our Lord’s life 
the historicity of the account in Genesis was taken for 
granted by all. When, for example, St. Paul wrote: 
“Adam was not seduced; but the woman being seduced 
was in the transgression, yet she shall be saved through 
child-bearing,” he was appealing to what was regarded as 
common knowledge. 

Indeed, on several occasions Christ appealed to the Old 
Testament and took its truth for granted (to take one in- 
stance out of many), as when He used these words: “From 
the blood of Abel the Just even unto the blood of 
Zacharias.” In the long run nothing can be gained by re- 
fusing to look facts in the face. 

But why should Dr. Barnes be particularly anxious to 
have Christ on his side in an argument? If his theories 
are true, the brain of Jesus of Nazareth was only more 
highly developed than the brain of Saul of Tarsus, and the 
brain of Saul of Tarsus only more highly developed than 
that of one of his first cousins, any ape in the Zoological 
Gardens. If this be the case, no absolute authority can 
be yielded to any teacher, however eminent. 


ULTIMATE AUTHORITY 


This follows inexorably from the principles impressed 
by Dr. Barnes upon his youthful diocese. If Dr. Barnes 
does not mean this, we should be told so expressly. We 
have a right to know in what, in Dr. Barnes’s view, the 
differences between Christ and St. Paul, and between St. 
Paul and the gorilla, consists, so that we may see the flaw 
in our reasoning and escape the distressing and horrible 
conclusion. 

Catholics know that Christ is God made Man. To Dr. 











Barnes, man is first cousin to the monkey. What then is | 


He who called Himself the Son of Man? Catholics be- | 
lieve every word that proceeded from His mouth; Dr. | 
Barnes hopes that He would not disagree with him in 
looking on the story of the Fall as a fairy story. Where 
then lies the ultimate authority to which men should bow; 
to Jesus of Nazareth, or in the results achieved by the 
brain of Dr. Barnes or some other man of science? Or 


is there no ultimate authority whatsoever? Nothing less }) 
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than this is the question at stake. 
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In his Westminster discourse Dr. Barnes expressed the 
most shadowy grounds for hoping that there might be a 
personal survival after death. In his sermon at St. Paul’s 
he somewhat amplified his opinions. “For myself I find 
intolerable the thought that I might perish and never un- 
derstand the great mysteries of the universe which all my 
life I have longed to discover.”” The Bishop here bases his 
belief not upon Divine Revelation, but solely upon man’s 
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d || instinctive desire for survival, and his own strong feeling 
- | that his curiosities will not remain unsatisfied. 

n He goes on: 

f 


The ground plan of the universe is unreasonable if there is 
implanted in us a burning desire to know its mysteries, and we are 
' none the less fated to perish in ignorance. The scheme of things 
9 |, is equally unreasonable if man’s personality is destroyed at death, 
so that all his spiritual achievements are wasted, save for such 
fragments as may survive in his influence on others. 


1e And that is all. 
in Yet, in his shocking attack at Birmingham upon the 
‘al Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence, Dr. Barnes ex- 
an |. pressed his belief that Christ was in some way or other 
present through the Anglican Communion Service. One 
is constrained to ask how he can, according to his sermons, 
have any really assured belief that Christ survived His 
ed | Death. It would seem to be even more difficult for him 
ies |, to be sure that Christ’s Presence (we assume that he was 
Ve speaking of the Presence of the Incarnate Lord, not simply 
the |) of that of the Godhead everywhere) is to be found during 
St. > a great number of religious services, thousands of them 
aw || conducted simultaneously all over the world. 
ble 
A Reat “TEs?” 
Dr. 
1is The Bishop is not afraid to lay it down that millions 
be- |. of Christians are “little better than Hindus,”’ because they 
Dr. | believe their Master’s words in their plain sense, even 
in though their belief does not admit of a “test” either ma- 
vere |, terial or spiritual, such as can be verified by experiment. 
ow; |, He rejects the test by Faith in the Word of God—fides ex 
the auditu—and tells us that we are grossly superstitious when 
Or |) in this Mystery, sight and taste and touch of necessity 
less |) failing us, we cry to Him that we believe His saying, which 
) is verifiable solely through reliance on his Word. One 
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wonders what “test” Bishop Barnes would or could apply 
to his own professed belief. 

Frankly, quite apart from every other consideration, 
it would be far more difficult for me to hold Bishop 
Barnes’s religion than my own. But then I suspect that 
Bishop Barnes’s religion is hardly meant for such as me. 
It is something esoteric, for the cultured and scientific 
elect. But the simple and the poor and little children hear 
the Gospel of Catholicism gladly wherever it is preached 
to them. To Bishop Barnes such are to be despised like 
Hindus. Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. But Dr. Barnes 
is not a pagan poet; he claims to be a Christian Bishop. 

Meanwhile the large public on whom Dr. Barnes in- 
flicts his views has surely a right to be told in plain lan- 
guage the answer he would give to the old question: “What 
think ye of Christ?” and on what grounds he would rest 
that answer. 


**The Mass that Matters” 
Mar. Canon Barry, D.D. 


Reprinted from the “Catholic Times” 


ITH an arrogance quite untempered by knowledge, 

the Anglican Bishop of Birmingham fixes on Cath- 

olics, in their hundreds of millions, the nickname of idol- 

aters. The Greeks, too, must share it, and all the Churches 

of the East, though separated from Rome; not to speak of 

devout Anglicans who believe in the Real Presence. Hour 

by hour, from year’s end to year’s end, the Mass finds all 

over the world priests who celebrate it and faithful who re- 

ceive the Holy Eucharist. Take away the Mass and Chris- 
tendom ceases to be. 


OBSOLETE CONTROVERSY 


Such is the formidable, because the Divine, Reality 
against which this self-confident man of science lifts up 
voice and pen. He had already flung away with disdain 
St. Paul’s theology : now he challenges Catholic Christians 
to prove by their spiritual experience that the Sacrament 
of the Altar is anything but plain bread. That is all he 
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ever discerned in it. How shall we answer him without 
wounding our own self-respect? For he revives a manner 
of controversy which we had hoped was obsolete. 

St. Paul’s language, when he speaks on this central 
theme of the Gospel, is most impressive; neither can it be 
adequately rendered except in terms of the Catholic dog- 
ma. “He that eateth and drinketh unworthily,” says the 
Apostle, “eateth and drinketh judgment [or even “dam- 
nation” | to himself, not discerning the body of the Lord.” 
Would St. Paul have uttered so tremendous a warning 
about a bare commemoration? Who can believe it? 


A STANDING MIRACLE 


No; it was the Real Presence which made the Catholic 
Church a standing miracle in her countless churches and 
shrines, her liturgy and ritual, her undeniable attraction 
for the stranger that comes within her precincts; and it 
has created her saints. When I consider all this I perceive 
that only the Catholic “discernment” of Our Lord’s abid- 
ing presence, and nothing else, is the cause of such a won- 
der-working faith, and of its reward in spiritual experi- 
ence. 

“Has this man of science, this agnostic Bishop,” I ask 
myself, “never strayed into one of our churches and seen 
the Faithful watching before the Tabernacle? Or did he not 
once in his travels come across the Irish peasant, or the 
Tyrolese, at Mass?” He is unlikely to have heard of Per- 
petual Adoration; and yet whole religious communities 
practice it under vow. 

Take again the day of First Communion; has it not 
been remembered by thousands, age after age, as the hap- 
piest day in their lives? Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
is nothing forced or formal; it brings joy, and peace, and 
hope. Of all this vast and beautiful world so familiar to 
Catholic piety our Modernist Bishop has, apparently, not 
the faintest suspicion. 

But I will go farther. I recommend Bishop Barnes to 
borrow a volume or two of the “Lives of the Saints,” es- 
pecially since denial of our Catholic doctrine became rife. 
There he will read, with perplexity but as matter of fact, 
of raptures like St. Paul’s when these holy men said 
Mass, and of their supernatural acquaintance with the 
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Presence wherever it happened to be, as well as “visions 
and revelations of the Lord” tn His Sacrament. 

Is there satisfactory evidence of these marvels? ‘There 
is; and stranger still. For down to this day, even while 
I write, we are told of elect souls whose earthly subsistence 
depends altogether on the Communion they receive. The 
spirit has its mysteries, and these are of them. 

When I see a man like this overbold agnostic plunging 
blindly into an immense realm with which he has had no 
vital acquaintance, I am put in mind of Hamlet’s words 
to Polonius discovered behind the arras. They are too un- 
civil for quotation; but surely the Bishop deserves to be 
called “rash” and “intruding.” 

Nay more, his deliberate outrage on the faith of Cath- 
olics is unchristian. He knows well that when they worship 
Christ as really present under the sacramental veils they 
do so because of their reverence for the very words ut- 
tered by Jesus in the Last Supper. Their religion does no 
more (but also no less) than perpetuate these, in virtue 
and effect, till the end of time. Catholic Christendom is 
the Kingdom of the Real Presence. It will endure until 
He comes again and rewards every man according to his 
works. 


The Liberal-Catholic-Evangelical 


Editorial reprinted from the “Catholic Register” of India, 
October, 1927 


HO is the Liberal-Catholic-Evangelical? Not long 

ago we were told by Dr. Besant that the new 
Messiah will proclaim his message to the world through 
the Liberal Catholic Church. Now, it would seem that 
the revision of the Church of England Prayer Book has 
brought into being the Liberal-Catholic-Evangelical. In 
the Madras Mail of the 20th of August last we were 
given an idea of this new type of a Catholic in the Church 
of England. The Rev. A. T. Coldman in an interesting 
article on the Revised Prayer Book gives us some account 
of the chief changes and additions that have been made 
recently, from the standpoint of one who believes strongly 
in the Catholicity of the English Church, but who does 
not see why the words “Catholic” and “Evangelical” 
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should be regarded as mutually exclusive terms or bandied 
about as party catchwords. Further, his description, he 
says, is written from the standpoint of one who welcomes 
the contribution of all that is best in modern thought to 
public devotion. To avoid misunderstanding he char- 
acterizes his own standpoint as that of a Liberal-Catholic- 
Evangelical, with emphasis on the word Catholic. That, 
to his mind, is also the collective standpoint from which 
the new Prayer Book has been compiled and revised. 

He then gives us some idea of the alterations made and 
how far they are acceptable to the different sections of his 
comprehensive Church. Every really intelligent person of 
whatever shade of churchmanship, he says, must recognize 
that, as the Preface to the new Book points out, we are 
living in a new world which has forms of speech and 
modes of thought which would have been scarcely in- 
telligible to the churchmen of the seventeenth century. 
While therefore the stately English of 1662 is retained, 
many words and expressions and various theological senti- 
ments have been altered in the spirit of that reasonable 
modernity which invades all our forms of speech and 
thought today, and which, if the Church neglected it 
would have been at her peril. And then, it would appear, 
certain other great and comprehensive gains are involved, 
which, although not outside the range of controversy, are, 
he says, of deep and enduring value to the Church. 

Let us take the Revisions first. 


(1) The great doctrine of the Communion of the 
Saints, that unbroken and living fellowship with all God’s 
people, living and departed, receives fuller recognition 
throughout the Book. From the words of invitation to 
the Intercession in the Eucharist the words “militant here 
on earth” are significantly omitted, and the prayer which 
follows is a comprehensive act of pleading for the whole 
Church on earth and in Paradise. The commemoration of 
All Souls’ Day (November 2) and the enrichment of the 
Burial Office with definite prayers for the departed point 
in the same direction. 


(2) In the alternative Order of the Communion the 
time-honored Eucharistic vestments are now definitely and 
explicitly permitted. 


(3) The primitive and necessary practice of reserv- 
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ing the Blessed Sacrament in Church for the Communion 
of the sick is also, under certain restrictions, allowed. 

(4) Inthe Alternative Communion Office the Prayer 
of Consecration is enriched by an explicit Invocation of 
the Holy Spirit which brings the Church of England into 
line with the method of consecration used in the Eastern 
Churches. The Prayer of Oblation separated at the Ref- 
ormation from that of Consecration, has now been re- 
united with it, thus emphasizing explicitly the sacrificial 
nature of the service. 

(5) Two commemorations are added to the Greater 
Holy Days, those of St. Mary Magdalene (July 22) and 
of the Transfiguration (August 6). All Souls’ Day is 
kept on November 2, and there is a Festival of thanks- 
giving for the Institution of the Eucharist, which many 
Church people will prefer to keep, in accordance with the 
Western custom, on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

(6) The Baptismal service, the Marriage service, as 
well as those for Confirmation and Communion, have re- 
ceived many important modifications. 

(7) The use of the Athanasian Creed in public 
services has been made optional. 

(8) There are many more changes, nearly all, the 
writer thinks, for the good. 

As to how far these revisions are acceptable to the 
members of this State Church, he says that there is a 
small section of extreme Protestants whom the Book will 
never please; that this is a fact that must be faced; and 
that those who insulted the Archbishop at a public meet- 
ing, and who flooded the members of the House of Com- 
mons with unscholarly and rather futile pamphlets, have 
been not inaptly spoken of by the Bishop of Durham as 
representatives of the “Protestant underworld”; that the 
Book, or certain parts of the Book, are not acceptable to 
a considerable number of Anglo-Catholics. 

And then, as regards particular cases, such as the re- 
strictions laid down in allowing the practice of reserving 
the Blessed Sacrament, he says that these restrictions have 
not been acceptable to all Anglo-Catholics, just as the gen- 
eral principle of any reservation of the consecrated Ele- 
ments at all is rejected by extreme Protestants. 

And again as to the position in which the Invocation, 
referred to in Revision (4) above, has been placed, this 
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has not caused satisfaction to many Anglo-Catholics, just 






as its very presence is not acceptable to Protestants. 
“But,” remarks the writer, “who can please everybody ?” 

And lastly he says that the Revised Prayer Book is 
not a Party Book, and that if its emphasis generally tends 
in a Catholic rather than in a Protestant direction, ex- 
tremists must not brand it as “Popish,” which, he declares, 
it certainly is not. It is meant, he says, as a modus vi- 
vendi or rather as a modus orandi, “to unite people who 
are confessedly of variant opinions.” 

Now, these people of variant opinions can, it would 
seem, be divided into certain definite classes, viz., the ex- 
treme Protestants who are representatives of the “Protes- 
tant underworld” as the Bishop of Durham puts it; the 
Protestants, that is, we take it, the remnants of the old 
anti-Catholic type; the Anglo-Catholics ; and the new Li- 
beral-Catholic-Evangelical. This new class is apparently 
modernistic in type while tolerant of all views. The writer 
of the article we are noticing claims to be of this class, 
with emphasis on the word Catholic. Yes, with emphasis 
on the word Catholic. This is not to be wondered at now; 
for Dr. Wainright, writing a few decades ago on “Rit- 
ualism and Romonism,” and deploring the spread of Rit- 
ualism and Romanism and the absence of such doughty 
champions of Protestantism as there were of old, said: 
“In days gone by it needed only to say that a man was an 
Englishman, and you said. he was a Protestant to his 
heart’s core. But now Protestantism is exploded as an 
anachronism, and the word which was our glory has be- 
come our reproach. Thousands when they hear it, redden 
with anger, thousands when they use it redden with 
shame.” As is well known, the man who wrought this 
change was Newman. Whatever may be the view taken 
eventually of his writings and personality, “the historian 
of the future,” says Charles Sarolea, 


would still be in a position to appreciate the genius of that ex- 
traordinary man and to measure his greatness by this one fact that 
his influence was sufficient to bring the most Protestant nation of 
Europe to a repudiation of Protestantism and to an assertion 
of Catholicism, amidst the triumphs of physical science and the 
claims of positive philosophy. 


But Rev. Coldman would appear to attach a new sig- 
nification to the word Catholic, All along from the early 
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ages of Christianity the term was applied to that com- 
munity of Christians that was spread all over the known 
world and that held as a body the same set of truths. 
When as a result of the Oxford Movement, Catholic be- 
liefs, rites and ceremonies began to be adopted by a large 
and ever-increasing number of the State Church in Eng- 
land, they were first called Ritualists; but they later on 
assumed the name of Anglo-Catholics on the ground that 
they formed a branch of the worldwide Catholic Church, 
inasmuch as most of the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were held in common by both the Churches. And 
as Catholic doctrines and practices have been spreading 
more and more in defiance of all authority and condemna- 
tions contained in the old Prayer Book, that book has had 
to be revised to some extent at least, so as to recognize 
some of them and permit. others, in order to give them 
some semblance of authority. And yet the State Church 
has no power to prevent many rejecting the revised Prayer 
Book in toto, and holding whatever views they please and 
still claiming to be members of that Church. And it is 
this state of a city divided against itself, which tolerates 
a medley of views among its members, that is still proudly 
called Catholic. And yet the advocates of this toleration 
fail to see that here they have the elements of disintegra- 
tion in them. 

Besides, as we know, in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century a great battle raged in England between 
Rationalism on one side and the claims of ancient religion 
or Catholicism on the other side. Although the great wave 
of Liberalism and Rationalism delayed, it did not prevent 
the ultimate triumph of Catholicism, as Huxley himself 
admitted, when he remarked that Newman and the Tracta- 
rians destroyed forever the old anti-Catholic Protestant- 
ism and that their successors have been victorious all along 
the line. And so, as is quite clear from the revisions made, 
it is by way of concessions to the claims of ancient relig- 
ion whose advocates are ever on the increase, and not with 
a view of being in line with modern thought, as the Pref- 
ace to the Prayer Book, it would seem, professes to make 
out, that that Prayer Book has been revised. And yet its 
permissive clauses and provisos are so elastic, that Mod- 
ernists, Anglo-Catholics and extreme Protestants may all 
claim to belong to the same State Church. 
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It is Rationalism, it must be remembered, that has al- 
ways been identified with Modern Thought; and it is those 
who are endeavoring to rationalize Christianity in the 
Churches that are known as Modernists. There is no 
doubt that they have to some extent succeeded in limiting 
the concessions made to Catholicism in the new Prayer 
Book. 

There is one remark of the writer’s which is worth not- 
ing. While stating how far certain revisions please one 
party and displease another, he adds: “But who can 
please everybody?” At the same time he says, the Book is 
meant “to unite people who are confessedly of variant 
opinions.” Are we to infer from this that Our Lord, 
when he commissioned his Apostles to “go into the whole 
world and preach the gospel to every creature,” did not 
also say: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; 
but he that believeth not shall be condemned ;” but rather 
that He said: “Go ye into the whole world and preach the 
gospel to every creature; but remember that you cannot 
please everybody, and so preach it in such a way that each 
one may interpret the truth revealed by Me according to 
his own temperament; enough that they are baptized and 
admitted as members of the Church. And if you formu- 
late a Creed requiring members to declare their belief in 
these truths, make its use in public services optional, lest 
such members who cannot make up their minds to believe 
in these truths, should feel uncomfortable over the recita- 
tion of the anathema clauses in that Creed.” 


An Open Letter on Continuity 
To the Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History of the Uni- 


versity of Cambridge, Apropos of His Letter to the “Times.” 
Reprinted from the “Catholic Times,” May 30, 1927. 


IR,—As I can hardly expect to be allowed to enter the 

lists in the columns of the Times, I venture to address 
you a few words of criticism on your “Continuity” letter. 
You complain that Mgr. Howlett, in the letter which drew 
your reply, “leaves the Eastern Church . . . quite aside.” 
Surely he was wise in keeping to the point at issue, viz., 
the continuity of Anglicanism with the pre-Reformation 
Church in England. The many temporary schisms and 
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the final breach of the Erastian Constantinople with the 
Papacy was not the matter under discussion. 


Wuat St. Grecory SAID 


Again, it is an elementary fact that should be known 
to every professor of ecclesiastical history that when St. 
Gregory repudiated the title of “Universal Bishop” he 
did so, as he himself explains (Lib. V, Ep. 21), because 
he took it as involving a claim to be the one and only 
Bishop, solus conetur appellari episcopus. This same 
Pope, who humbly signs himself, Servus servorum Dei, 
wrote: “As to what they say of the Church of Constanti- 
nople, who doubts that it is subject to the Apostolic See? 
This is constantly owned by the most pious Emperor and 
by our brother the Bishop of that city” (Lib. IX, Ep. 12). 
And again: “If any fault is found amongst Bishops, I 
know not any one who is not subject to it [the Apostolic 
See]” (Ib., Ep. 59). 


Acts oF PAPAL SUPREMACY 


You say, “incidentally it may be noted that the consti- 
tution he directed for the English Church was not carried 
out.” Here once again a professor of history should not 
be ignorant of or should not conceal the fact that the or- 
ganization or constitution varied because various Popes 
modified St. Gregory’s constitution, each variation being a 
further exercise of Papal Supremacy. Possibly the Dixie 
Professor of History has never seen Lingard, but his au- 
thority is weighty in such matters, and Lingard tells us: 


Gregory the Great divided the Anglo-Saxon territory into two 
provinces; Vitalian placed all the Anglo-Saxon Churches under 
the jurisdiction of Theodore; Agatho limited the number of 
Bishops to one metropolitan and eleven suffragans; Leo II estab- 
lished a second metropolitan at York, Adrian a third at Lichfield, 
and confirmed to the church of Canterbury that precedence of 
rank and authority which it has since possessed down to the 
present day. 


How comes the Dixie Professor to overlook these facts 
which proclaim Papal supremacy in activity over the Eng- 
lish Church? 


Nor are your allusions to the Pallium more happy. 















od 
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Surely Kemble is a weighty authority on the Anglo-Saxon 
times, and surely you must be familiar with his declara- 
tion that the Pallium was given and accepted as “convey- 
ing powers which, without it, could not be exercised.” 
Kemble adds (“Anglo-Saxons in Britain,” ii, p. 370): 
“The question is not whether the Roman See had the right 
to make the demand [of obedience], but whether—usurpa- 
tion or not—it was acquiesced in and accepted by the An- 
glo-Saxon Church in Britain; and on that point there can 
be no dispute.” 

And now I am going to be so tactless as to confront 
you with the words of—possibly—the weightiest present- 
day authority in these matters, Professor H. W. C. Davis, 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Possibly a Cambridge Pro- 
fessor may wonder who he is and may ask “Are there 
chairs of history at Oxford?” but we outsiders are in- 
clined to believe that there is medieval lore outside of mod- 
ern Cambridge. 


EVIDENCE FROM OXFORD 


Professor Davis, writing in the Church Quarterly Re- 
view (April, 1903), tells us: “Without a Pallium the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was, strictly speaking, no arch- 
bishop: till he had received this symbol of office he could 
neither consecrate a bishop, nor make a visitation, nor 
exercise appellate jurisdiction.” Again: “There is an 
overwhelming mass of evidence to prove that our Primates 
from the Norman Conquest to the Reformation regarded 
themselves as, in a very real sense, subordinate to Rome.” 

The next passage which I quote from him will show 
how true is our claim that there is not either doctrinal or 
constitutional continuity between present-day Anglicanism 
and the pre-Reformation Church. . The words of the 
Creed, “The Holy Catholic Church,” meant something ut- 
terly different on the lips of an Englishman throughout 
the centuries of the English Church’s life before the 
schism. Professor Davis states: ‘‘The elimination of 
Papal authority meant the introduction of a theory of the 
Catholic Church which might be patriotic, but never ‘had 
been Anglican.” To the pre-Reformation Englishman— 
and indeed European—the Catholic Church meant that 
Visible Society of which the Pope was the earthly Head. 
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A PruDENT WARNING 


May I give one more quotation from Professor Davis? 
It contains valuable advice which you would have been 
wise to follow, had it been brought to your notice. He 
says: 


In meeting Roman theories much may be done by historical 
research, but the proper field of enquiry for the purpose lies in 
the first six centuries of the Christian era [7. e., before the Eng- 
lish Church existed!]. For it was then that the foundations of the 
Papal theory were established, and the ground which the Papacy 
had won before the time of Gregory the Great was never called 
in question by any National Church before the Reformation. This, 
we venture to think, is the view taken by all the great historical 
apologists for the Anglican position. They have realized the 
futility of appealing to the opinion of the Medieval Church, and 
we shall be well advised to follow their example. 


That is to say, it is useless to seek in the English pre- 
Reformation Church any repudiation of the Papal claim 
to supremacy. The whole of English Canon Law pre- 
supposes it. 

When the reformers rejected the doctrines of the Real 
Presence and the Sacrifice of the Mass they did not at- 
tempt the futile task of trying to prove that their Eng- 
lish ancestors disbelieved these doctrines. The Homily 
“Against the Peril of Idolatry” is an appeal to primitivity 
—not a claim to continuity. So they said frankly that the 
“whole of Christendom” had been sunk in idolatry for 
the space of eight hundred years and more. They frankly 
gave up the beliefs which had been current in the English 
Church from the beginning and stigmatized them as 
idolatrous. 

It would be wise in Anglican controversialists with 
equal frankness to admit that the English Church was “Ro- 
man Catholic” from the days of Augustine. Let them say 
that it was tainted with the heresy of Papalism from the 
beginning, as it was with the “idolatry” of Eucharistic 
worship. 

History has progressed in its recognition of facts: the 
‘“Nag’s Head Fable” is dead, and the denial of St. Peter’s 
Roman episcopate has ceased. Let the claim that England 
“was never Roman Catholic” also be buried. 
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AN OPEN LETTER ON CONTINUITY 








Tue House or Lorps 


And now about the bearing of all this on Continuity. 

We have seen the continuity of a Church adjudged, in 
the present century, in the Court of Appeal of the House 
of Lords. The historic case is that of the claim of the 
orthodox “Wee Frees” against the other Scotch bodies 
who diverged from them in doctrine to the possessions of 
the Scotch Church. One would have to be a Scotsman to 
get clear the small points of theological difference. The 
“Wee Frees” claimed to be the rightful possessors of all 
the Scotch endowments because they alone were “true be- 
lievers” in the original doctrines and therefore the authen- 
tic Scotch Reformed Church. 

The Lord Chancellor declared that “the identity of a 
religious community, described as a Church, must consist 
in the unity of doctrines.” Louis Davey followed, in con- 
curring, and said: 


I do not apprehend that it is in the power of individuals hav- 
ing the management of that institution [a Christian Church] at 
any time to alter the purpose for which it was founded, or to 
say to the remaining members: “We have changed our opinions, 
and you who assemble here to hear the doctrine and join in the 
worship prescribed by the founders shall no longer enjoy the 
benefit intended for you, unless you conform to the alteration 
which has taken place in our opinions.” 


The law declared for the identity of the “Wee Frees” as 
heirs to the whole endowments. It took an Act of Parlia- 
ment to distribute them. 

Were I a multimillionaire I should like to obtain from 
the highest legal authority an opinion on the Continuity of 
Anglicanism. I should not look to the law to restore the 
pre-Reformation endowments to the Catholic Church. 
Three hundred and fifty years of possession would, I sup- 
pose, give a legal claim to that possession by the heirs of 
the newly-founded Elizabethan Church which stole them. 
But the identity judged by doctrinal continuity would 
clearly be recognized as belonging to the “Roman Cath- 
olics,” if the principles laid down by the Lord Chancellor 
are still adhered to. 

I do not enlarge, sir, on your omission to note that 
Elizabeth could only get one of the Catholic Bishops, 
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to join her new Church. M. Fisher, whom you quote, deals 
with the days of Henry VIII, but the present English 
Church dates from Elizabeth. Dom Norbert Birt, O.S.B., 
has shown how untrue it would be to say that the whole 
clergy settled down willingly in the new Church. 1 have 
written enough to show you that there is no solid case to 
be made for the Anglican claim that they are the body in 
continuity with the old English Church because they hold 
their services in the pre-Reformation churches and they 
enjoy the endowments given by our Catholic forefathers. 
Yours faithfully, 
Francis Woop.ock, S.J. 


114, Mount St.,.London, W.1. 

P.S.—I have just noticed that you date your letter 
“The Venerable Bede,’ May 27th. Surely this is ill- 
placed humor? The Saint’s History gives the clearest 
testimony to the “Papalism” of the Saxon Church. Bish- 
op Gore has said: “It would seem as if something deeper 
than historical considerations really determines our respec- 
tive convictions” (Christian East, June, 1924); and his 
courteous opponent Batiffol in reply to him has regret- 
fully to declare: “Anglican theologians will not consider 
any facts but those that tell against Rome.” 


The Ape of God 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
Reprinted from “G. K.’s Weekly” 


RETURN from wanderings in the north just in time to 
find that some very exciting things have been happen- 
ing, and some are just about to happen. The newspapers 
are full of next to nothing except theology ; chiefly in the 
form of communications from theologians who declare 
that theology is no longer a matter of any importance. It 
must always be a question whether it is any part of my 
business, in relation to this paper, to take any note of this 
controversy. But in truth there is an aspect of it which 
may well have a place in our paper, because it has a logical 
connection with our policy. 
The recent remarks of Bishop Barnes have filled me 
with some alarm, not for the decay of orthodox institu- 
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tions, but for the decay of the grey matter in the human 
skull. For really, such mental movements as that seem 
like the mere movements of disintegration that take place 
in a corpse; and I remember gloomily the remark of 
Coventry Patmore, that nations die of softening of the 
brain. Hume, or Huxley, or any of the old free-thinkers 
who used their freedom to think, would have laughed 
openly at the absurd notion that it is possible to disprove 
Transubstantiation. They would have been content to say 
that it is impossible to disprove it and equally impossible 
to prove it. But then they happened to be capable of un- 
derstanding the statement to be proved or disproved. It 
is a metaphysical statement, referring to the reality that 
does or does not lie behind those appearances by which 
alone our five wits can take hold of anything. We know 
a cabbage only because it looks, feels, tastes, and smells, 
like a cabbage—or, as in the fantastic legend, makes a 
noise like a cabbage. Most metaphysicians hold that there 
is something behind these impressions: a reality that 
causes them. Some metaphysicians hold that there is noth- 
ing behind them: that all our senses may be misleading ; 
as when we seem to eat or smell a visionary cabbage in a 
dream. An agnostic may say, if he is sane, that he has no 
dealings with metaphysical notions like a reality behind 
phenomena, and does not see the need of them; that he is 
content to live by cabbage alone, even if it is only the ap- 
pearance of cabbage. But that any man should be so in- 
conceivably dull as to offer to prove that the invisible en- 
tity is not altered because the visible cabbage is still there, 
even after the cabbage is cut up or boiled—that is a situa- 
tion to make one despair of the human species. When it 
is positively stated that the material appearances do not 
change, that nothing but what is behind appearances does 
change—what are we to make of a.man who offers to 
prove that (under chemical tests) the same appearances 
go on appearing? He is simply saying that a thing which 
is alleged to remain the same to look and touch, does re- 
main the same when it is looked at again, after it has been 
touched in a particular manner. He must be a man in- 
capable of keeping two ideas in his head at once—or pos- 
sibly even one. But there is, as I say, an aspect of the 
matter affecting general morals, and therefore more closely 
affecting our own politic. 
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Bishop Barnes has frequently referred to sacramen- 
talism as a form of magic. He misses the point, of course ; 
it would be truer to say that magic is a form of sacramen- 
talism. A man of his limitations naturally does not know 
that many of these dubious or evil things are examples of 
that profound saying, “The devil is the ape of God.” It 
is not the higher thing that-is the unreal and the lower the 
real form; it is rather the lower that is an unreal mock- 
ery of the real. It applies to many matters of morals, in- 
cluding our own problem of property. Thus many bright- 
er persons than Dr. Barnes, for instance Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, say in all sincerity that we must get rid of the idea 
of punishment because it is a form of revenge. The truth 
is that revenge is only a morbid personal perversion or 
poisoning of the eternal idea of justice; which, even at its 
most magnanimous does always contain an element of 
expiation. Similarly, religion is not magic; but there is 
logic even in magic. And if somebody does believe that 
a fairy prince is enchanted and imprisoned in the form of 
a bird, it is sheer lunacy to offer to disprove it by showing 
that the bird not only looks like a bird, but also flies like a 
bird and sings like a bird, or has the anatomy of a bird. 
Nobody ever supposed that a six-foot member of the 
Royal Family was concealed inside the body of a bird. 
What was supposed was magic: and a man believes in it 
or not. But a man who believes in it pays no attention to 
a fellow who does not even understand what it is that he 
disbelieves. In this respect, if in no other, there really is 
a comparison between magic and religion. And in this 
sense there really is a parallel between magic and property. 

For nearly everything that is now talked of as property 
is rather the opposite of property; just as black magic is 
the opposite of the Blessed Sacrament. But though plutoc- 
racy is the reverse of property, it is also the perversion 
of lower form of property; as the Black Mass is of the 
Mass. And most people today have hardly seen owner- 
ship except in this state of abominable abuse, just as men 
like Dr. Barnes cannot even imagine metaphysic except in 
the lower form of magic. In none of these things have 
modern men learnt to begin at the right end, and see the use 
before the abuse. They are used to looking at the crooked 
shadows and turning their backs on the sun. 
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Dr. Barnes’ Vagaries 


Editorial reprinted from the Jaffna “Catholic Guardian,” 
November 5, 1927 


GREAT deal of undeserved attention has, it seems to 
us, been paid to the “Gorilla Sermon” of Dr. Barnes 
who not without justification was dubbed the Ape-Bishop 
by the more orthodox members of his flock. It was not so 
much his scientific disquisitions, as his attack on Christian 
Faith that gave him so much advertisement. As Sir Ar- 
thur Keith was congratulated on his recent address on 
Evolution by the Atheistic Society so is Bishop Barnes 
lauded for his heretical utterances by the unorthodox. 
Whatever may be the ability of Dr. Barnes he unmistak- 
ably showed his lack of ordinary good sense in preaching 
the kind of sermon he did to boys. ‘Many a hearer,” said 
the Tablet writer, “must have recalled to mind the terrible 
words of Our Divine Master about those who offend these 
little ones.” He told these boys “that certain statements 
of St. Paul and some of the main strands of traditional 
Catholic theology” cannot be reconciled with the finding 
of Science and that Darwin’s triumph has destroyed the 
whole theological scheme “and that so much of Catholic 
theology has been dissolved that the Church which ac- 
cepts it can hardly claim to be free from error.” As an 
antidote to these and other mischievous and impious utter- 
ances of Bishop Barnes, the venerable G. Vernon Smith, 
the Archdeacon of Colombo, preached a sermon in the 
course of which he spoke disapprovingly of the Bishop’s 
“methods of controversy” and “unsympathetic criticism” 
—an Anglican way of glossing over heresy. The Arch- 
deacon also made his own the verdict of Bishop Gore “that 
the early Chapters of Genesis . . . are not historical rec- 
ords but inspired folklore.” This, to say the least is a 
very crude and misleading statement. Would it not be far 
more reasonable to suppose that the early Chapters of 
Genesis contain an account of creation as drawn from tra- 
dition’s sources current among the Hebrews? There no 
doubt were similar accounts among the Babylonians-and 
the Assyrians and other ancient peoples, but a compara- 
tive study of them will disclose the fact that they were 
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corrupt deviations from an original source. Unless man 
is looked upon as a mere derivative animal whose coming 
into the world made no more difference than the appear- 
ance of any one of the plants and animals, it would better 
accord with reason and facts to suppose that all along the 
course of history the true account of God’s dealing with 
men, and His formation of the world and the human race 
had been preserved and was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. The Mosaic account then would repre- 
sent the pure stream of primitive tradition and is a true 
history in the substantial sense of the world. At the same 
time there are allowable and alternative views as to the 
kind of history it embodies and the degree of literalness 
with which it should be interpreted. As we read in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia: ‘Whether with St. Augustine 
(fourth century) and St. Thomas (thirteenth century) one 
holds that only the primordial elements endowed with dis- 
positions and powers for development were created in the 
strict sense of the term and the rest of nature—plant and 
animal—were gradually evolved according to a fixed order 
of natural operation under the supreme guidance of God, 
or whether one holds that life and the classes of living be- 
ings, genera and species, were each and all immediately 
created by God—whichever of these extreme views he 
may deem more rational and better motived, the Catholic 
thinker is free by his faith to adopt.” Hence it is absurd 
to pretend that no one ever thought of Evolution until 
Darwin brought it before the world. The question was 
one of debate among the Fathers and theologians of the 
Church from very early times and they were stout uphold- 
ers of the Bible as the inspired word of God. But Evolu- 
tion even now is only a theory and in the sense in which 
Bishop Barnes propounds it, it is utterly unscientific and 
false. His views would simply destroy Christianity: and 
holding these views he yet enjoys the emoluments and dig- 
nities of the episcopal office which in his heart of hearts 
he must believe to be a hollow pretension. A man like 
Bishop Barnes, wrote one the other day, does form a com- 
plete justification of the Inquisition. 
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